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THE HEART OF THE WORLD DILEMMA: 
Soviet Totalitarianism 

At the very core o£ the agonies undergone by tlie modern 
world is Totalitarianism. In its characteristic blend of organ- 
ized myths and propaganda, unlimited violence and unlimited 
craving for power, Totalitarianism has now been inflicted on 
some eight hundred millions of human beings throughout the 
world. 

Since the destruction of the Nazi regime, the sole agent 
of the spreading totalitarian blight— with its constant, threat of 
total war— is the ruling elite o£ World Communism, the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. The United States and other 
nations of the free world have consequently found themselves 
gravely concerned with the intentions and the power of the 
Communist elite of the USSR. Upon an accurate understand- 
ing of Soviet intentions, and upon a dispassionate assessment 
of Soviet power, have come to depend the existence of the in- 
stitutions which give meaning to life in the societies of the free 
world, and the very lives of peoples outside of Communist 
thralldom. 

About the intentions of Soviet Communism there can no 
longer exist the slightest doubt. The leaders of the Soviet Union 
intend that Communism shall have nothing less than world 
dominion. Their matchless ambition for power throughout the 
world is equalled only by their ambition for absolute control 
over the individuals who have already come into their power. 

Perhaps the most significant single feature of the Commu- 
nist mentality is its irreconcilable hostility to all ideas but its 
own, all human institutions but its own, all manifestations of 
the human spirit and activities that are not sanctioned by tire 
supreme dictatorship of the Soviet Union, Within the realm 
of their power, the Communists of the USSR submerge dif- 
ferences among men under a torrent of propaganda and com- 
pulsion. Outside of their realm, the Soviet rulers direct their 
propaganda and the threat of compulsion (war and seizure of 
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power) against the barriers that stand between men and their 
hatred, against all the sympathies and interests that unite men 
of different nations, classes and beliefs. 

It has cost the world heavily to have misunderstood and 
underestimated the intensity and ruthlessness of the Commu- 
nist urge to universal, unlimited power. But the free world's 
failure to understand and exploit the weaknesses of Soviet Com- 
munism has also extorted a heavy price. To the extent that it 
has come to believe in the impregnability of Communist power 
within the Soviet Union, the free world has been forced to 
choose between the grim alternatives of total war or attempted 
military restraint of a dynamic enemy dedicated to its destruc- 
tion. 

But is Communist power within the Soviet Union actually 
impregnable? Or does it have potentially fatal weaknesses which 
can provide the free world with a third alternative— an oppor- 
tunity to remove the totalitarian blight without precipitating 
the kind of a tota! war which would create more horrors than 
it would remove? 

THE ACHILLES HEEL OF COMMUNISM: 
The Peoples of the USSR 

The history of the Soviet Union is, in a peculiar sense, 
the history of an immense struggle for freedom— the struggle 
of the peoples of the USSR against their Communist overlords. 
From the first day of the Communist dictatorship, a state of 
civil strife has existed between the regime and its subjects. To 
gain power, the Bolsheviks had to disperse with bayonets the 
freely-elected Constituent Assembly. On battle fronts that ex- 
tended from Murmansk to Vladivostok, the enemies of Bolshe- 
vism waged a civil war that lasted more than three years. 

No sooner had it ended than others began. The sailors of 
Kronstadt, who in November 1917 had believed Lenin's pro- 
mists oE "bread, peace and land," revolted in 1921, as did pea- 
sants in Central Russia. The workers of Petrograd showed sym- 
pathy Eor the Kronstadt mutineers. Throughout Central Asia 
and the Caucasus, the non-Russian subjects of the Tsarist Em- 



pire bitterly resisted the repeated efforts of the Red Army to 
subjugate them, and it was not until 1936 that the last armed 
resistance was put down in the border areas. 

During the forced collectivization of 1929—1932, the pea- 
santry of Central Russia, the Ukraine and the North Caucasus 
fought pitched battles against Stalin's armored police troops. 
Inside the Communist Party itself, as well as in the Red Army 
command, and throughout the entire structure of the country, 
massive purges were conducted to eradicate opposition— real, po- 
tential or feared. 

But it took World War II to reveal the full extent of the 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled. After nearly a quarter 
of a century of indoctrination and terror, the Kremlin had to 
abandon Communist slogans in favor of traditional patriotic 
appeals; it had to revive historic Russian heroes; and it even 
had to restore a measure of religious freedom. These facts speak 
volumes. They constitute an admission that the regime had fail- 
ed dismally to "sell" the Communist system to the people. 

As Wallace Carroll, who has had experience in psychologic- 
al warfare, pointed out in Life Magazine: "There is an un- 
written chapter in the history of the last war which we must 
learn without delay. We know how the Russians stopped the 
Germans at Stalingrad. But how were the Germans able to 
reach Stalingrad in the first place? How did they push forward 
a thousand miles against the might and manpower of Russia? 
To these questions the German military archives give the an- 
swer: The Germans had millions of eager accomplices in Rus- 
sia." (Life, Dec. 19, 1949, p. 80.) 

Reflecting the mood of the whole population, the Red 
Army fought half-heartedly or not at all in the early stages. 
The invaders were greeted as liberators. Only later— primarily 
because of Hitler's vicious racial policies— did the people begin 
to fight heroically and in time to turn the tide. But as Stalin 
himself repeatedly conceded during the war, they did not fight 
for Communism and the Soviets. They fought for their soil, 
their homes, and their human dignity. 

Remembering this valiant struggle, we Americans frequent- 
ly forget that more than a million Soviet citizens nevertheless 
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took up arms against the Red forces in the desperate hope ol 
ridding their country of its Communist dictatorship. And when 
the war was over, hundreds o£ thousands of Soviet citizens who 
found themselves outside their homeland-liberated prisoners 
of war, forced laborers, members of the anti-Soviet citizens' 
army-refused to return. They gave up their homes, careers, and 
friends, and accepted the hardships of a stateless existence in 
exile, in exchange for the chance of freedom-and the possi- 
bility of fighting for the liberation of their country. 

Today, the Communist regime continues to claim it has 
united its subjects behind their government, their Party, and 
their leaders. Yet, the Soviet concentration camps are Tilled with 
millions of "enemies of the State"-and each inmate has rela- 
tives and friends with new cause to hate their rulers. It seems 
not too far from the truth to say that the Communist regime 
has been and is as much at war with its own subjects as with 
the free world. 

THE MYTH OF THE MONOLITHIC SOVIET STATE 

Events within the USSR have constantly testified to the 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled. When we distinguish 
between the Soviet oligarchy and the people, we merely re- 
cognize the principle which the Communist rulers themselves 
have steadfastly proclaimed. It is they-not we-who have al- 
ways insisted that the Party (whose membership is never more 
than two to three per cent of the population, and often con- 
siderably less) is the sole fount of wisdom, the sole judge of 
what is right and wrong for two hundred million people. When 
we look closer, we discover that the circle of power and ora- 
cular vision closes in until it is the Central Committee, then 
the Presidium, and finally it is one man-until recently Stalin, 
now Malenkov-and his intimate coterie who decide what is 
right and wrong for the party. 

To point out that a vast moral gulf divides the Soviet 
rulers from the masses, therefore, is only to recognize Soviet 
reality as thirty-five years of Communist dictatorship have 
fashioned it. 



Now let us look, for a moment, at the people. What are 
they like? Three important elements stand out as a guide to 
understanding the anti-Soviet potential in the USSR. 

In the first place, the Soviet Union today is a country of 
tough, vital, young people. The First World War, the civil war, 
famines and World War II virtually destroyed the older genera- 
tion. Today the average age is believed to be somewhere be- 
tween 31 and 35— a new generation that has sprung largely from 
the soil and the city factories. In the process, the country has 
been moving rapidly from an agricultural to an industrial ba- 
sis. A broad tendency of the Soviet population as a whole to- 
wards a new social amalgam continues to characterize life in 
the USSR. 

The second big factor, also creating pressures toward shared 
experience among the subjects of the Soviet Union, is that 
about 85 per cent of the population is now literate. A strong 
effort has been made to eliminate the wide difference that once 
existed between the educated middle class and the backward 
masses. The sons and grandsons of illiterate workers and farmers 
can now read—and they have an almost insatiable appetite for 
knowledge. The regime has had to emphasize literacy for two 
reasons, equally important. There has been the typical totali- 
tarian anxiety concerning thoughts that are not perfect echoes 
of the Dictator's latest pronouncements, and the Communist 
insistence on "political education" for the masses; people who 
can't read are less accessible to propaganda. There has also 
been the crucial fact that illiterates cannot operate complicated 
factory and farm tools, pilot jet planes, or work in laboratories. 

But their new knowledge has also enabled the people to 
read the classics of Russian and world literature, works whose 
moral values are diametrically opposed to those of the dictator- 
ship. The writings of Russia's humanitarian Nineteenth Cen- 
tury literature, which are far more popular than the tedious 
tracts of Leninism-Stalinism, are stimulating independent 
thought and reflection among intelligent young people— and 
there is little the Kremlin has been able to do about it. 

The third vital factor is that since 1941 many millions of 
Soviet civilians and soldiers have come into personal contact 
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with the noil Communist world. During one phase of World 
War II, the Axis armies occupied territories containing about 
40 per cent of the entire Soviet population. Millions of Soviet 
civilians were deported together with war prisoners to work 
in German factories, mines and farms. Whatever new hardships 
they suffered there, these millions saw with their own eyes that 
workers and farmers in other countries, including even Nazi 
Germany, lived better and, in many ways, breathed more freely 
than they did in the Soviet Union. They discovered that in 
its propaganda about unlimited misery in the "capitalist" world 
the Kremlin had been lying to them for years. After the war, 
more than five million of these Soviet citizens were repatriated, 
including over two million who had come into direct contact 
with American and British troops. 

Since 1945, many hundreds of thousands of Soviet occu- 
pation troops have seen something of the outside world. To 
judge from the unanimous testimony of recent escapees, as well 
as from the extreme police measures the Kremlin has employed 
to minimize their outside contacts, these new impressions have 
produced a powerful psychological effect on the troops. 

Thus it is evident that we are not dealing with a country 
of illiterate muzhiks nor with two hundred million robots who 
believe everything the Kremlin tells them. Instead we are con- 
fronted by a young, hardy people (only the hardy survive) 
among whom are millions who carry some real image of the 
outside world, and have transmitted that image to relatives and 
friends. 

Upon examination, therefore, the Soviet myth of the "mo- 
nolithic state" breaks down. Every piece of harsh legislation, 
every new exhortation to a Jaded populace to achieve new prod- 
uctions heights, every denunciation in the Soviet press of "na- 
tional deviationists," every revelation of corruption among 
Communist officials, every one of the purges by which the Party 
continues to attempt to preserve its own monolithic strength, 
every new security measure adding to the locks and bars and 
chains of a police state, every ruble spent to jam foreign broad- 
casts, every new trainload of Soviet citizens deported to con- 
centration camps, every new directive aimed at overcoming the 
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"ideological apathy" of Soviet youth or halting the "crumbling 
away" of Party discipline— in short, every measure of govern- 
mental persuasion and coercion— is a monument to the silent 
but unceasing war between the regime and its subjects. 

The Soviet riding clique has been rightly described as "the 
frightened men in the Kremlin"— frightened of one another in 
the deadly struggle for power, but above all frightened of their 
oppressed subjects. The death of Stalin in the first week of 
March, 1953, gave the world a startling show of how frightened 
they are. 

From the first bulletin announcing Stalin's collapse to the 
orations at his funeral, there was an ominous tom-tom em- 
phasis on "internal enemies," and the need for "vigilance" and 
more vigilance, "unity" and more unity, to meet their crowd- 
ing threats. In announcing the new government headed by Ma- 
lenkov, only twenty-four hours after the Leader's demise, the 
indecent haste was explained as necessary to prevent "disorder 
and panic." This jittery harping on dangers from domestic 
enemies has been maintained ever since, in the editorials, in 
posters, in speeches. Rarely in history has a long-established 
regime been forced to give such a revealing demonstration of 
its sense of instability, its awareness of dread menace. 

It is not exaggeration to say that a permanent civil war 
between the rulers, ideologically aliens serving as agents of an 
international conspiracy, and the peoples of their subject lands 
has been waged since the overthrow of the republican govern- 
ments set up in the wake of the revolution. The gigantic size 
of the secret police forces, which serve as mercenary troops of 
the occupying power, is a testimonial to the never-ending char- 
acter of the struggle; so, too, is the ever rising number of 
political prisoners who are the nameless martyrs of the people's 
cause. 

Soviet publications during World War II revealed that the 
Kremlin was obliged to carry on a war on two fronts: against 
the foreign enemy and against "the enemy within," an admis- 
sion that the people who opposed the Soviet system had never 
abandoned the struggle and were eager to seize the first op- 
portunity to intensify it. The Kronstadt rebellion against the 
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Bolshevik, regime, the massive and prolonged resistance to the 
collectivization of agriculture and a long series of uprisings 
and mass deportations in the Soviet Union that continues to 
the present day, bear witness to a state of permanently smould- 
ering but constantly repressed civil war. 

Today we know enough about this pervasive conflict to 
realize that Malenkov and his associates cannot simply thrust 
the Soviet army and peoples into battle. To order the Soviet 
Union into war, they must not only be confident that they have 
the necessary weapons and resources; they must also be con- 
fident that the officers and soldiers of the Soviet army will obey 
their command and hurl themselves unfalteringly against us, 
not against them. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FLED 

Spread throughout the world today are some two million 
men and women who have fled from Soviet totalitarianism. The 
first great wave of fugitives came in the early 1920's. Their 
numbers were swelled by hundreds of thousands of "non-re- 
turners" at the end of World War II. Since then thousands 
more have deserted from the Soviet occupation armies in Ger- 
many and Austria, Every year the ranks of refugees from the 
Kremlin's tyranny are increased by new escapees. 

It is important to remember that these men and women 
are self-exiled. Often at the risk o£ their lives, they have "chosen 
freedom." As a group they represent a true cross-section of the 
Soviet population, from workers and peasants to intellectuals, 
from common soldiers to high-ranking military leaders, and 
from former Communist functionaries to members o£ the ruling 
elite itself. 

They have renounced the Soviet police-state, but not their 
country. They hope and pray for the disintegration and col- 
lapse of the Communist regime. An impressive number of them 
have expressed, both as individuals and as members of organ- 
ized political and non-political groups, their dedication to the 
task of liberating their country. In the hope of launching an 
effective struggle against the totalitarianism that keeps their 
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homeland in bondage, they have long pleaded with the West 
for material and moral support in their effort. 

This unprecedented migration has brought to the free 
world not only the ethnical category called Russians, but also 
representatives of all the other nationalities of the Soviet Union: 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Georgians, Armenians, Azerbaija- 
nians, North Caucasians, Turkestanians, Tatars, etc. All the 
racial strains, all the social strata, political tendencies and re- 
ligious inclinations of the peoples of the Soviet Union are to he 
found in the emigration. And in ail its ranks are men and wom- 
en consecrated to the liberation of their compatriots in the Sov- 
iet Union, men and women who are deeply aware of their his- 
toric obligation to speak and act for those who can do neither 
in their homeland. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE SOVIET PROBLEM: 
Liberation 

The alternative to total war on the one hand and a con- 
tinuing armaments race between garrison states on the other 
lies in the area where the interests of the American people, 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, and the Emigration from Sov- 
iet rule, all converge. These interests come together on these 
crucial points: 

1. A desire to avoid a third world holocaust. 

2. A desire to rid the world of the Soviet police-state and 
replace it with a state structure or structures limited by 
law and based on respect for human dignity. 

3. A desire to rehabilitate the great humanitarian culture 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union and to permit un- 
impeded growth of their cultural lives. 

4. A desire to break down the Soviet-instituted barriers to 
fruitful scientific, economic and cultural exchange among 
the nations of the world. 

5. A desire to create the conditions whereby the peoples 
of the Soviet Union can realize the fruits o£ their labor 
and utilize their productive energies to raise the stand- 
ard of living above the subsistence level of the Soviet 
economy. 
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The realization of these common aspirations constitutes 
the aim of the liberation program. No sane observer o£ the 
present world scene believes that they will be realized in a fort- 
night. Although the Soviet Union is not an impregnable co- 
lossus, neither is it a crumbling regime on the brink of revo- 
lt! tion. 

But the bask fact which many in the West have not ade- 
quately understood is the extent to which Soviet Totalitarian- 
ism is dependent for its strength squarely upon the illusion of 
strength. That is, the individual Russian or Ukrainian or Bash- 
kir must be made to feel that he is alone, isolated, cut off 
from the rest of mankind in his fears and his resentments and 
that the towering state he detests casts over him the shadow 
of doom. 

The Kremlin seeks to make the individual Soviet citizen 
feel helpless to influence the least significant of events which 
might, together, drive back the awesome threat of the omni- 
potent state. His resentments and his fears must be channeled 
against external enemies, and the resultant passion of frustra- 
tion and hate fused into love of those who claim to protect him. 
This is the "loyal citizen" of the Communist ideal. The efforts 
of the ubiquitous state are bent toward creating enough of 
these malleable robots so that its masses can march across the 
face of the earth. Thus will the fiction of omnipotence be made 
real, the shadow of power made flesh. 

Unless and until the rulers of the Soviet empire are con- 
vinced that the robots actually await their command, however, 
they dare not give it. And the more unlikely it becomes that 
the masses of the Soviet Union will unquestioningly obey their 
rulers in the event of war, the more unlikely it becomes that 
the rulers will risk plunging them into it. 

Thus the one thing that can send a shudder through the 
entire structure of Soviet power is a loss in the reputation for 
power— a loss in prestige. Since the regime in effect claims om- 
nipotence and omniscience, even a modest demonstration that 
it is in fact neither omnipotent nor omniscient can assume the 
proportions of a major defeat for the regime and a major vic- 



tory for the people. This accounts for the desperate efforts of 
the Kremlin to make the Communist fiction look like an all- 
present reality in Soviet life, and of the Kremlin's no less de- 
sperate efforts to make the reality of life in the free world 
look like a fiction. 

This analysis clearly points to what is necessary and what 
is possible in undermining and eventually overthrowing the 
Soviet totalitarian regime. The first, most basic task is that of 
helping the peoples of the Soviet Union to understand that 
their interests and ours are identical {in regard to those things 
most important to them. This does not mean "selling" an ideol- 
ogy to men and women who have greater worries than philo- 
sophy. It simply means reminding them constantly, sympathe- 
tically, that their aspirations and their needs are shared by 
those against whom the Kremlin would pit them in conflict. 

Second, there is the task of providing for the Soviet peoples 
evidence that there in fact does exist abroad a world to which 
the Kremlin's power does not extend; a world whose reality 
is utterly different from that which the Kremlin would impose, 
and to which the Soviet peoples have no reason to be hostile. 
Along with this need to step between the regime and its efforts 
to create a false picture of the world outside the Communist 
empire, there is an even greater need to provide constant as- 
surance to the Soviet population that the official version of 
life in the Soviet Union is as false as they as individuals know 
it to be. Basically this is a matter of reinforcing the private 
opinions of the Soviet individual against the all-encroaching 
myths of the supreme state. 

Third, there is the complementary task of demonstrating 
to the Soviet population that individuals are not helpless against 
the government's apparatus of terror and propaganda. This in- 
volves showing concretely what it is that individuals can do, 
without jeopardizing their security or that of those they love, 
to contribute to the paralysis and eventual downfall of the po- 
lice-state. More broadly, it means helping these subject peoples 
to regain faith in themselves as individuals capable of influenc- 
ing Soviet events and world history according to their own in- 
terests and their own beliefs. 
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Finally, there is the task of demonstrating that each and 
every "victory of Communism" is in tact a set-back to the fun^ 
damentai interests o£ the men and women who live under it. 
Every increase in Soviet war potential enhances the readiness 
of Soviet leaders to risk total war; every new Communist con- 
quest abroad only tightens the grip of the regime on its own 
people; every new security measure of the state only increases 
the insecurity of the individual. 

To the extent that the free world succeeds in getting- these 
ideas across to the Soviet population, the chances of an out- 
break of war are lessened. But should war come, the chances 
of reducing its destructiveness and horror and of bringing it 
to a successful conclusion would be immeasurably enhanced 
by our firm dedication to the realization of such a program. 

Admiral Leslie C. Stevens summarized the problem in the 
Atlantic Monthly of May, 1952: 

It is not enough, in peace or war, to declare that we 
are friends of the Russian people but not of their masters, 
for every Russian knows enough about propaganda to ex- 
pect just that . . If war should come and our assurances 
are not backed up by some measure of genuine and sym- 
pathetic understanding, as distinct from merely using the 
Russian for our own ends, he will be apt to prefer the 
Russian devil he knows to the foreign one he neither 
knows nor understands. 

The struggle with the Western world is inherent in 
Communism, and not in the classic relations between Great 
Powers. I do not believe that the Russians are responsible 
as a people for either Communism or the present difficult 
world situation. I am satisfied that our best and probably 
only chance of keeping a war from being fantastically ex- 
pensive, protracted, and indecisive in the end will be the 
genuine possibility of getting a large part of the Russian 
people on our side. 

In general, these observations are applicable not only to 
the Great Russians, but to all the many nationalities that suffer 
equally under the Soviet regime. 
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FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 

In the conviction that the ultimate fate of Soviet To- 
talitarianism lies in the hands of the peoples of the USSR, and 
that those who have escaped the Soviet Union can deal most 
effectively with the ones who remain, a group of Americans 
launched the American Committee for Freedom of the Peoples 
of the USSR, which became the American Committee for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, and has now been re- 
named the AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR LIBERATION 
FROM BOLSHEVISM. 

The group is comprised of men with long records of op- 
position to the Soviet regime and, more to the point, genuine 
friendship for the peoples of the Soviet Union. Some of them 
have lived for long periods under the hammer-and-sickle as 
newspapermen; others have been close students of the Soviet 
Union and Communism. All of them are deeply convinced: 

1. That the people of the United States have no quarrel 
with the peoples of the USSR, as distinguished from the Soviet 
regime. 

2. That the peoples of the USSR — once they are liberated 
from the communist yoke — can live in peace and harmony with 
the rest of the world, as equal and cooperative members of the 
family of free nations. 

3. That an alliance between the free world and the Soviet 
peoples, over the heads of the Kremlin rulers, can bring victory 
in the cold war and thereby prevent the catastrophe of a shoot- 
ing war. 

4. That the freedom-loving and profoundly anti-communist 
fugitives from Sovietism, with the material and technical sup- 
port of Americans, can serve as a vital instrument for the pro- 
motion of peace and the ultimate liberation of their native land. 

The ideas of a private organization of Americans to trans- 
late these basic convictions into practical action came to a 
head with the formal incorporation of the American Committee 
under the laws of Delaware on February 8, 1951. An announce- 
ment to the press in connection with the launching of the or- 
ganization said in part: 
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"It is the aim o£ this Committee to encourage the es- 
tablishment in Germany by the refugees from every part 
of the Soviet Union of a central organization embracing 
all democratic elements which will give them effective and 
coordinated leadership and will be a world-wide symbol 
of the resistance of the peoples of Russia to the tyrannical 
Soviet regime, 

"The Committee will provide such a united organiza- 
tion with moral and material support. Such an organiza- 
tion will also serve the purpose of telling the oppressed 
peoples of Russia of the warm friendship the American 
people have for them and their desire to aid them in their 
struggle for freedom." 

TOWARDS EMIGRE UNITY: 
The Coordinating Center 

Many politically-minded groups in both the pre-war and 
the wartime emigration have banded together in organizations 
tlevoted to the fight for freedom in their native land. But di- 
vergent ideas as to the ultimate internal structure of that land 
have often dissipated their energies and their meager resources. 
The problem of uniting such groups, it was foreseen from the 
outset, would not be easy or simple. 

The groundwork for the coalition was laid in January 
1951 at an exploratory meeting in Fuessen, Germany, of dele- 
gates from a number of organizations. Subsequent discussions 
and conferences in Germany enlarged and defined the area of 
agreement until, on October 16, 1952, the Coordinating Cen- 
ter for ike Anti-Bolshevik Struggle was officially proclaimed 
and its governing statute ratified. (See Appendix for the text 
of the political platform.) Nine emigre groups are already 
associated in this center— four of them basically Russian, the 
rest representing other nationalities. 

Other emigre organizations are being actively encouraged 
to enter this coalition, provided only that they accept the basic 
tenets worked out by the initiating organizations during two 
years of earnest discussion and negotiation. The structure of 
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the Coordinating Center, moreover, is also designed to provide 
representation for non-political or non-partisan groupings, as 
well as for unaffiliated individuals- 
It is evident that there can be no substantial agreement, 
let alone unanimity, among all Russians as to their country's 
political shape and form after the collapse of the Communist 
regime. And there are equally wide variations of opinion with- 
in each of the ethnically non-Russian peoples. Also, there are 
large racial minorities (including Russian minorities) in most 
cf the bigger non-Russian entities. In short, the nationality and 
political problems are complex. 

At all the conferences, and in the final agreement, the 
participants took cognizance, frankly an open-mindedly, o£ this 
complexity and of the legitimate aspirations of the non-Rus- 
sians: the Ukrainians and Byelorussians, the Caucasian peoples. 
Central Asia nationalities, and others. Those aspirations range 
from absolute equality within a federalized state structure to 
full national sovereignty. The rights of these non-Russians 
were specifically provided for in the Political Platform of the 
Coordinating Center. 

Many devoted and patriotic elements in the migration, re- 
gardless of race or political outlook, are convinced that in- 
ternal differences need not prevent their collective action for 
the immediate and overriding objective: the struggle to throw 
off the Communist yoke. They are determined that such dif- 
ferences shall not prevent their united concentration upon the 
practical tasks of today. 

POLICIES OF THE COMMITTEE 

The determination of responsible emigres to devote their 
energies to the absorbing tasks at hand has the full moral sup- 
port of the American Committee. The Committee has con- 
stantly sought to cut through the tangle of conflicts over fu- 
ture issues in order to assure the largest measure of cohesion 
here and now for the the attainment of the "limited objec- 
tives" which are in fact of unlimited importance not only to 
the peoples of the Soviet Union but to the whole world. The 



job to be done is oi such difficulty and complexity that 
the coordinated efforts of all— Ukrainians as well as Tartars, 
Byelorussians as well as Great Russians, former peasants as well 
as former soldiers— are vital to its success. 

The American Committee's attitude on this matter was 
well expressed by Admiral Alan G, Kirk, USN (Ret,), while 
he was its Chairman: 

The policy of the American Committee is a policy of 
liberation for all, of freedom for all. It is the only policy 
consistent both with historical truth and the ideals and 
practice of real freedom. We think that it is the only po- 
licy acceptable to the overwhelming mass of citizens of 
the Soviet Union who aspire towards freedom. We are 
sure that it is the policy acceptable to the American peo- 
ple and the other free peoples of the world who are fight- 
ing and working for freedom, and against slavery. 

Freedom is achieved through its practice, and not oth- 
erwise. Democracy is not achieved through undemocratic 
methods. To proclaim from abroad, without consent of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, what the ultimate state 
forms should be, both for the Russian people and the oth- 
er nationalities, would be a most fearful mistake. It would 
also be in complete contradiction to the democratic prin- 
ciples which we uphold. Such decisions can be made only 
by the peoples themselves, in their own particular fashion. 
Their innate sovereignty, now denied them, is still their 
own, and not the property of any other group xohether 
within the Soviet Union or abroad. 

Therefore, the policy that the American Committee 
follows is evident to all who sincerely believe in freedom. 
It is simply Liberation. Whether the future free citizens 
of the territories of the Soviet Union will choose central- 
ized, federalized or separate independent forms of govern- 
ment is not a subject on which we can allow ourselves 
to show any preference. The American Committee insists 
"self-determination" should not become * ( p re-determina- 
tion 
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The American Committee has attempted to build careful- 
ly, thoroughly, but always with the aforementioned democratic 
objective in view— liberation for all, freedom for all. It does 
not expect to accomplish miracles overnight. The Committee 
does not intend to operate in a dream world of push-button 
revolutions, engineered by American-sponsored radio broad- 
casts, nor does it intend to risk the lives o£ brave men by ir- 
responsible appeals for revolts that would be quickly crushed. 

The basic views governing the activities of the American 
Committee have been set forth tersely by its Chairman, Vice 
Admiral L. C. Stevens, USN (Ret.) as follows; 

Believing that there is a community of interests be- 
tween the American people and the oppressed peoples of 
the Soviet Union, the American Committee considers that 
a unification on a broad base of those who have escaped 
from the Bolshevik tyranny is the most appropriate and 
potentially the most effective instrument to bring an end 
to this oppression. It believes that such a united organiza- 
tion should operate in its own name and its own right in 
a cooperative relationship with the American Committee. 
In order that this relationship can exist, it is considered 
necessary that the American Committee on its part, play 
no favorites; and that the united emigres, for their part, 
respect the community of interests between themselves and 
the American people as interpreted by the American Com- 
mittee. 
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THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 



■ The actual creation of the Coordinating Center represents 
an historic development that potentially can have a profound 
impact on the world-wide struggle with Communist aggression. 
Although there remain important problems, the progress regis- 
tered can only be described as highly encouraging. 

The formal creation of the Coordinating Center of the 
emigration prepared the patli for the next decisive step: reg- 
ular radio broadcasts in Russian, Ukrainian and other nation- 
ality languages, with a staff of emigre editors, writers and an- 
nouncers. ! ;" 

The American Committee has emphasized that it is not 
its own function or intention to do any broadcasting itself. 
But it will continue to help make broadcasting by the emigra- 
tion a reality by contributing financial aid, as well as American 
technicians and advisors. To this end, the initial transmission 
and studio facilities for Radio Liberation have already been 
made available in Germany. 

The American Committee has also aided a number of 
emigre newspapers published in Europe. It has provided a 
reading room and library of current publications for the large 
emigre colony in Munich. It has supported the work of the 
Institute for the Study of the History and Culture of the 
U.S.S.R., founded and staffed by emigre scholars and educators, 
also located in Munich. Through such concrete efforts the Com- 
mittee attests its desire to maintain the morale of the exiles, 
to promote their sense of common purpose, to assist them in 
keeping alive the best traditions and cultural values of their 
homeland. 

Other activities and projects— newspapers, brochures, books, 
cultural and scientific enterprises— will be added as available 
funds and personnel permit, either by the Committee itself or 
by the Coordinating Center. New opportunities for advancing 
the common objectives of freedom-loving emigres and Amer- 
icans will continually arise as the program of cooperation un- 
folds. 
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It is the earnest hope of the American Cm LttCC thai the 

Center can accomplish its great historic task, lis very forma- 
tion can revive self-confidence and promote courage in the face 
of adversity among the peoples of the Soviet Union and iliis 
in turn can hasten the erosion of Communist power. Truly 
representative of its countrymen in the Soviet Union's prison- 
state, and backed by its American friends, it will speak with 
authority for those inside the Soviet frontiers who cantlOl M 
yet speak for themselves. It will employ every practicable means 
of communication to rally the latent forces of freedom within 
the Soviet Union. 

The cooperating emigre groups, of course, are not aban- 
doning their separate organizational existence and activities in 
line with their own convictions; but with respect to the full* 
clamental goal of unseating the Soviet dictatorship, they are 
bringing to bear their combined strength, intelligence and 
moral fervor. 

The united crusade for liberation requires technological 
instruments for waging a campaign around the far-flung peri- 
meter of the Bolshevik-empire— modern instruments capable of 
generating psychological forces beyond the power of any terror 
apparatus to counter. It needs the resources for radio, printed 
matter and other weapons of political struggle. The American 
Committee will continue to provide these instruments and re- 
sources. 

The first Chairman of the organization was Eugene Lyons, 
former correspondent in Moscow and, at present, a Senior 
Editor of The Reader's Digest. He was succeeded, early in 1952, 
by Admiral Alan G. Kirk, former United States Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R., who resigned in September 1952, when recalled 
to government service, and was, in turn, succeeded by Admiral 
Leslie C, Stevens, former Naval Attache of the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow, A life-long student of Russian affairs, Admiral 
Stevens has written about the Soviet problem in several of this 
country's most influential periodicals. 

The Committee expects to enlarge its membership from 
time to time, but it will remain a relatively small and cohesive 
organization. 
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The present membership and officers of the American Com- 
itn'LE.ee for Liberation from Bolshevism are as follows: 

President: Leslie C. Stevens, Vice Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 

Assistant to the President: Theodore M. Steele 

European Representative: Otis P. Swift 

Executive Director: Reginald T Townsencl 

Director of Emigration Relations: Bertel E. Kuniholm 

Director of Emigre Press Relations: Spencer Williams 

Trustees: John R, Burton 

William Henry Chamberlin 
John R. Deane, Maj. Gen. U.S.A. (Ret.) 
Hon. Charles Edison 
William Y Eifiott 
Allen Grover 
Isaac Don Levhie 
Eugene Lyons 

G. V. M. Menu, Rear Admiral U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Henry V. Poor 

Nicholas Roosevelt 
Theodore M. Steele 

Leslie C. Stevens, Vice Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Reginald T Townsend 
William L. White 
Philip H. Willkie 

Counsel: Henry V. Poor 



APPENDIX: 



THE POLITICAL PLATFORM OF THE COORDINATING 
CENTER FOR THE ANTI-BOLSHEVIK STRUGGLE 

In October 1952, the groups associated together in the new- 
ly-organized Coordinating Center for the Anti-Bolshevik Strug- 
gle proclaimed the adoption of the following Political Platform: 

Political Platform 

Proceeding from the principles of the rights of man and 
of a citizen, proclaimed by the United Nations Organization, 
the Coordinating Center bases its activity on the following po- 
litical platform: 

1. An implacable struggle against the communist dictator- 
ship until its complete destruction. 

2. Implementation of the principle of consistent govern- 
ment of the people— in Russia first proclaimed by the 
February Revolution— as the chief condition precluding 
attempts at the restoration of absolutism or the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship in any form. 

& Recognition of the unconditional right of all peoples, 
inhabiting the territory of the Soviet Union, freely, on 
the basis of democratic expression of will, to determine 
their own fate, as well as real guarantee of this right of 
se 1 f - de te rai i n a t ion . 

Note 1. Each organization may consider democratic expression 
of will as expression of will realized either by means 
of a plebiscite or by decisions of National Constituent 
Assemblies, or through an all-Russian Constituent 
Assembly. 

Note 2. Recognizing that under the conditions of a struggle 
against the Soviet power which has not been tcrmi 
nated, a free democratic expression of will is impoa 
sible, it is considered that such can be realized only 
after the liquidation of the Soviet power. 
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Note 3. The Coordinating Center is an organ of struggle for 
the freedom of the peoples inhabiting the territory of 
the Soviet Union, and is not a general unification of 
the emigration. The Russian (rossiiskie) organizations 
which are members of the Center do not look upon 
themselvesi as embryos of a future Russian (rossiiski) 
government. In a like way nationality organizations do 
not look -upon themselves as representatives of na- 
tional state formations. 

In accordance with this, the entry into the Center of any 
new organizations is conditioned upon their recognition of the 
above-indicated principles. 

4. Guarantee of full political and civil rights to all citi- 
zens, without distinction as to sex, nationality or re- 
ligious belief. 

5. Guarantee of freedom of conscience and of the right 
of religious propaganda. 

(>. Liquidation of the exploitation of man by man, by a 
party or by the state and subordination of state policy 
to the interests of the free development of the human 
personality and raising of the material and cultural level 
of the Hie of the peoples. 

7. Destruction of the system of terror and repression. Abo- 
lition of concentration camps and of all forms of slave 
and forced labor. Liberation of political prisoners. Re- 
turn to the motherland of repressed persons and vic- 
tims of mass deportations. 

8. Prohibition of a policy of vengeance after the overthrow 
of the dictatorship. 

9. Abolition of collective farms and the system of compul- 
sory deliveries. Transfer of the land to the ownership 
of the peasants. Guarantee to them of the right to freely 
choose the forms of fand ownership and laud utilization. 

10. Liberty of creative activity and the cultural life of the 
country from all forms of state coercion. 

11. Liquidation of the aggressive foreign policy of the 
U.S.S.R. and resolute refusal to recognize the acts of 
this aggression. 
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